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Kentucky School Board Evades High Court Edict 


The long and bitter struggle of 
the non-Catholic parents of Brad- 
fordsville, Kentucky, against the 
gerrymandering of their county edu- 
cational system by the Catholic-dom- 
inated Marion County Board of 
Education entered a new phase on Oc- 
tober 23 when the board chose a new 
site for a high school ten miles away 
from Bradfordsville. The board had 
been ordered in June by Kentucky’s 
highest court to stop pro-Catholic 
manifestations in the county’s high 
schools and to “establish a high 
school system that will afford all 
children in the County equal educa- 
tional opportunities” (Church and 
State, July). Bradfordsville’s Protes- 
tant parents have been sending their 
children out of the county for a year 
since the closing down of their local 
school. 

Compliance? 

Would the board carry out the 
court order in good faith? Members 
of the POAU-affiliated Kentucky 
Free Public Schools Committee began 
to doubt this when it was reported 
that Hugh C. Spalding, Catholic su- 
perintendent of the county’s schools, 
had directed school bus drivers to 
distribute petitions indicating that 
county Protestants were divided 
among themselves concerning the 
most desirable location for a non- 
Catholic high school. Then, the board 
on October 22 by-passed Bradfords- 
ville by announcing that it had 
chosen the site of Glasscock Elemen- 
tary School, near Lebanon, for a new 
high school. The vote for the site was 
4to 1. 

Jesse K. Lewis, attorney for the 
Free Public Schools Committee, im- 
mediately scored the new choice as 
“not at all” in conformity with the 
order of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals. He described it as “nothing but 
a continuation of the persecution of 
the Bradfordsville people and a con- 
tinuation of the discrimination of the 
boys and girls in the eastern section 


of the county.” (The court order of 
June 22 had directed that so long as 
the board chose to continue a system 
of regional and area high schools, “the 
injunction will require re-establish- 
ment of a four-year high school in 
the eastern section of the county.”) 


North-Central 


Lewis pointed out that the new 
board plan is an evasion of the 
court’s order, since the new site is 
not in the eastern but in the north- 
central section. The board already 
operates two alleged public high 
schools in the northwestern part of 
the county, both of which are staffed 
and directed by Catholic nuns on the 
public payroll. These schools, the 
St. Charles and the St. Francis High 
Schools, were severely scored by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals for their 
denominational violations of the Con- 
stitution, and at the same time the 
County Board of Education was 
sternly rebuked for discrimination 
against the non-Catholic Bradfords- 
ville High School by actions which 
caused it to become sub-standard, 
and which finally caused it to close. 

One member of the County Board 
of Education, Mrs. Edith Wilson, 
voted against the new gerrymander- 
ing plan, declaring that she thought 
the court would not approve it. Ac- 
cording to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Mrs. Wilson charged that at 
present all the county’s high schools 
are located within a 12-mile radius, 
while there is a 32-mile stretch, 
mostly in the eastern part of the 
county, without a single high school. 
This largely Protestant section of 
the county is now to have an “off- 
center” school, if the board’s plans 
are approved by the court. Mrs. Wil- 
son pointed out that Bradfordsville 
itself has two suitable sites for a 
high school. 


Asks Removal 


Attorney Lewis, believing that the 
present board is not qualified to carry 





out an impartial policy for the county, 
has filed a petition with 11 signa- 
tures with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, asking that all present members 
of the Marion County Board except 
Mrs. Wilson be removed. The peti- 
tion charged that the four ruling 
members of the Marion County 
Board had revealed “antagonism to 
the free public school system,” and 
had been guilty of neglect of duty. 

It is expected that the new and 
evasive plan for school location pro- 
posed by the county board will come 
before the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals for approval in the near future, 
and that it will be disapproved as 
contrary to the ruling of the Court. 


+ 


POAU Urges Redrafting 
Of U. S.-Haiti Treaty 


Ratification of the draft treaty be- 
tween the United States and Haiti 
will not be secured until it is rewritten 
so as to include religious liberty guar- 
antees, POAU Executive Director 
Glenn L. Archer declared in a letter 
of October 5 to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Archer wrote: 
“Dear Mr. Dulles: 


“Tt is now nearly two years since 
Vice-President Nixon, on behalf of 
the United States, signed a draft 
treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Haiti at Port-Au- 
Prince (March 3, 1955)—yet the 
treaty remains unratified by the 
United States Senate. There is really 
no good reason why this should be so. 
The primary obstacle to ratification 
is a serious but easily remediable de- 
ficiency in the draft treaty which was 
first brought to public attention by 
POAU in May, 1955 (Church and 
State, page 1). The deficiency to 
which I refer is, of course, the omis- 
sion of the customary clauses guaran- 
teeing religious liberty for visiting 
nationals of both countries. On July 
11 this year the Senate ratified treat- 
(Continued on page 2) 





e Editorial ¢ 


How Different?— 


One of those famous ads prepared 
by the Knights of Columbus contains 
a revealing sentence which has to do 
with the religious situation in coun- 
tries like Spain, Italy and Colombia. 
This is a quote from the ad as it ap- 
pears in the February 1 Collier’s: 
“The status of the (Roman) Catholic 
Church in such a land (Spain, Italy, 
Colombia) would obviously be dif- 
ferent than in the United States where 
there are many faiths—all entitled to 
the same rights and privileges.” 

This sentence is such a clear indi- 
cation of Roman Catholic mentality 
on the subject of religious liberty that 
we are astonished at its appearance 
in an ad whose purpose is to win 
converts. The ad develops the theme 
that there are two fundamental cul- 
tural patterns where religious liberty 
is concerned. One is for a country 
like the United States where there 
are a number of churches of approxi- 
mately equal strength. Since none can 
gain clear ascendancy over the others, 
it is better, on the basis of expedi- 
ency, for all to co-exist on an equal 
basis before the law. Church-state 
separation has developed in situations 
of this kind. 


Church-State Union 


The other pattern, the Knights 
point out, is for countries where their 
denomination has a clear majority. 
You would not expect to find church- 
state separation in such situations or 
religious liberty, either. These coun- 
tries are “obviously different,’ they 
declare. 

The question at once arises, ““What 
is different about them?” In what re- 
spects is religious liberty less desir- 
able in a land where the majority 
happen to belong to one church? Let 
us look at one of these “different” 
countries which the Knights them- 
selves mention. Let us look at Colom- 
bia. In this country, since the “reign 
of terror” against Protestants started 
less than 10 years ago, 50 Protestant 
churches have been dynamited and 
blown up by priest-incited mobs and 
more than 50 Protestants have paid 
for their faith with their lives. Last 
spring the largest Protestant church 
in Colombia, located in Barranca- 
bermeja, was closed by the police. 


Such outrages would be unthink- 
able in the United States where the 
Protestants are simply too strong for 
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this sort of thing to happen. This the 
Knights freely acknowledge. But Co- 
lombia, they say, is “different.” Well, 
how is it different? Do the Protestants 
there feel any less sad at the demoli- 
tion of their churches because their 
congregations are few in number? Is 
it proper to destroy these buildings 
because they are located in Colombia 
and are not very large anyway? Are 
these Protestants agreeable to beating 
and jail and death because the Roman 
Catholics outnumber them decisively ? 
Different, eh? How different? 


‘Protestant Peril’ 


Perhaps what the Knights have in 
mind is a statement issued to the 
faithful in Colombia by the Roman 
Bishop of Quibdo. It is entitled “The 
Protestant Peril” and appears in the 
Roman Catholic publication, Le Au- 
rora, on May 1. The bishop warns 
against the Protestants who, he says, 
are “dread enemies of public peace 
and breeders of communism.” Then 
he concludes: “It is hardly necessary 
to arouse interest in all our believers 
in committing ‘pleasant outrages’ on 
behalf of the Lord . . . that will ban- 
ish from the nation Protestant her- 
esy.” 


Do the Knights mean that this sort 
of pronouncement, while inadvisable 
in the United States, would be quite 
in order in a country where Roman 
Catholics are in the majority? Is that 
what they mean when they say, “It’s 
different in Colombia”? 


Universal 


The Knights of Columbus are on 
dangerous ground when they make 
religious liberty a mere expedient. 
POAU believes that religious liberty 
is never an expedient, that it is a uni- 
versal principle which should obtain 
in every kind of situation whatsoever. 
Even if there were only one Roman 
Catholic in the United States, that 
man should be free to worship ac- 
cording to the tenets of his faith and 
to make converts to them if he can. 
Even if there were only one Protes- 
tant in Colombia that man should 
not be jailed or fined or oppressed or 
killed. He should have exactly the 
same freedom of worship as that en- 
joyed by all the Roman Catholics. 


We hold that where religious lib- 
erty is concerned Colombia, Italy, 
and Spain are not “different.” No na- 
tion, no people is “different.” There 
must be liberty not just for most, but 
for all. Liberty is not liberty so long 
as any anywhere are not free. 


U. $.-Haiti Treaty 


(Continued from page 1) 


ies with Iran, Nicaragua and The 
Netherlands but tabled the Haitian 
treaty. The ratified treaties contained 
the religious liberty clauses; the Hai- 
tian treaty did not. 


“The way to solution of the diffi- 
culty is, therefore, obvious. The State 
Department has only to incorporate 
the religious liberty guarantees into 
the rejected treaty, and passage in the 
next session of Congress will be read- 
ily obtained. I urge this action upon 
you not only in the interest of re- 
ligious liberty—dear to the hearts of 
50,000 POAU members throughout 
the nation—but also in the interest 
of harmonious relations between the 
United States and Haiti. Surely, no 
healthy relationship can be based on 
an agreement implicitly rejecting full 
freedom of worship for either Ameri- 
cans or Haitians. The existence of a 
clause (Article 20) in the Haitian 
Constitution giving a special position 
to the ‘Catholic religion . . . as a re- 
sult of the Concordat (between the 
Government and the Vatican)’ does 
not justify the surrender of a basic 
American principle in the negotiation 
of the U. S.-Haitian agreement. The 
best traditions of both countries can 
only be furthered by correction of the 
draft treaty. 


“T earnestly hope that you will give 
this matter your close attention and 
take appropriate action before the 
Senate reconvenes to take it up 
again.” 
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| MEWS From Jar and Near | 


@ A request from parents for Bible study classes at the J. Enos Ray 
Elementary School in Takoma Park, Md., was rejected on October 9 by 
Prince Georges County public school authorities. 





@ U.S. refusal to grant visas to certain Russian Orthodox Church 
officials, including Archbishop Boris of Odessa—selected by Patri- 
arch Alexius as head of the church in America—was termed inter- 
ference with internal church affairs by “Izvestia,” Soviet govern- 
ment newspaper, in its October 24 issue. (The denial of a visa to 
Boris had been tied up with Russian expulsion of the Assumptionist 
priest, the Rev. Georges Bissonnette—see “Church and State,” 
April and December, 1955.). . . The Interior Ministry of Jordan 
ousted Armenian Apostolic Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan from Jeru- 
salem on October 10, allegedly for “political” activity and “main- 
taining relations” with church officials in Soviet Armenia. Arch- 
bishop Nersoyan is an American citizen. 


@ A Lutheran flag flew from the State Capitol Building in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on October 10, the opening day of the twentieth biennial convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. It was quickly removed, however, 
when the State Justice Department, acting on inquiries about legality, cited 
a 1913 law forbidding the flying of any banner other than state and national 
emblems above the capitol. The Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the body, said he agreed with the policy that church flags should be ex- 
cluded from state buildings. Later, the flag was flown from a sidewalk staff 
at the State Education Building, where the church group was meeting. 


@ Italy’s Roman Catholics were warned by the Vatican news- 
paper, “L’Osservatore Romano,” on October 13 against supporting 
a movement for reunification of “Socialist” party groups. The Vat- 
ican organ contended that Communist elements would still be influ- 
ential under the proposed reorganization. 


@ A production of the play, “Tea and Sympathy,” scheduled for Novem- 
ber 16-17 presentation to adult audiences in a public school auditorium at 
White Plains, N. Y., was cancelled at the insistence of Schools Superintend- 
ent Carroll F. Johnson and Board of Education President Frank X. Briante 
because its plot concerned social attitudes towards homosexuality and adul- 
tery. (The popular motion picture of the same title had been placed in “Class 
B—Objectionable in Part” by the Roman Catholic Legion of Decency.) 
The Community Theatre, the amateur-group sponsor of the program, agreed 
to substitute ““The Castle That Wasn’t There,” a fairy tale. 


@ The longest cabinet crisis in Dutch history was ended on 
October 12 with the formation of a 13-member cabinet including 
five Catholic Party representatives and three from the Protestant 
parties called the Anti-Revolutionary and the Christian Historical 
Union. The Prime Minister, Dr. Willem Drees, is a Socialist, and 
the principal differences which had delayed solution of the crisis 
arose between his party and the Catholics. 


@ The constitutionality of Virginia’s practice of allowing use of public 
school property for released-time religious instruction—which was to have 
been the subject of an opinion by the Attorney General’s office—will not be 
tested as expected. Without explanation, Albemarle County withdrew its 
request for the ruling, which had originally been sought after the Very Rev. J. 
Bernard Moore moved for Catholic instruction comparable to Protestant 
arrangements already in force. 


@ Hungary has “rehabilitated” Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
sentenced in 1948 to a two-year prison term on black-market cur- 
rency charges which the Government now repudiates. The church 
is moving to restore the former top-ranking prelate to full eccle- 
siastical status. 


@ A Pennsylvania Supreme Court decision making tax-paid parochial 
school bus transportation mandatory is being sought by a Catholic resident 
of Robinson Township. Earlier rulings have held that such service is dis- 
cretionary. 
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Parochial School Seeks 


Sunday Public Gym Use 


Should a church school’s basketball 
players be allowed to use the local 
public school’s gymnasium on Sun- 
days? The Fairfax County, Virginia, 
public school board is grappling with 
this question following receipt of a 
request from St. Michael’s Catholic 
School, Annandale, for use of the 
Annandale High School gymnasium. 
The question of church-state separa- 
tion is already complicated in the 
county because of existing board pol- 
icy allowing churches to hold Sunday 
religious services in the Chesterbrook, 
Graham Road and other public ele- 
mentary schools, and allowing Gar- 
field elementary public school to con- 
duct classes in a Methodist Church 
building. 

President Norris T. Pritchard of 
the Federation of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations announced opposition to 
the St. Michael’s school’s request on 
the ground that it posed a threat to 
the separation principle. Board At- 
torney John Alexander was asked to 
prepare a legal opinion on the sub- 
ject. The St. Michael’s request was 
conveyed to the board by Member 
C. Turner Hudgins, who remarked 
as the controversy arose: “I knocked 
myself out getting support for a bond 
issue to build new schools which 
could be used as community centers.” 
Fairfax County has no YMCA, 
YWCA or public recreation centers. 


Assistant Superintendent J. H. Rice 
sees another difficulty if the request 
is granted—objections from residents 
who oppose Sunday sports activities 
on religious grounds. Fairfax schools 
have not heretofore allowed such ac- 
tivities. 

There are at least two other aspects 
to the problem, according to The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of October 21: 


“*Tf a parochial school is given the 
right to public school property for 
organized sports the same permission 
may have to be granted if requested 
by an ever-growing number of private 
schools. 

“*Catholic schools are [racially] 
integrated. Virginia public schools 
are segregated and the State has a 
policy of resisting integration.” 

At present, week-day after-hours 
use of public school buildings is al- 
lowed to boy scout troops, parent- 
teacher associations, service clubs, 
civic associations, fire departments 
and other groups. In each case, local 
permission must be secured. 









Take Open Stand for Separation, 


POAU Urged Four Top Candidates 


President Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson, Vice-President Nixon and Sen- 
ator Kefauver were challenged by POAU Executive Director Glenn L. Archer 
on October 17 to meet the issue of church-state separation which had been 
ignored by each party’s platform committee after POAU had called for party 
planks on the subject in July (Church and State, September). In an open 


letter to the four candidates, Archer 
wrote: 

“This question, I believe, is too 
vital to be met with silence. .. . I urge 
you now, as I urged the platform 
committee[s] then | July 26], to man- 
ifest your support of the principle of 
separation of church and state by en- 
dorsing specific safeguards along the 
following lines: 

1. ... that every federal law appropriat- 
ing money for education should contain a 
specific provision that no portion of the 
funds voted may go to sectarian religious 
institutions either for buildings, salaries or 
bus transportation. 

2... . that the Hill-Burton Act should 
be amended to prevent appropriations to 
any denominational hospitals. 

3. . . . that in appropriation bills for the 
Executive branch of the government and 
for the State Department, specific provi- 
sions should be included prohibiting any 
employment of a public or secret fund for 
either a personal representative or an offi- 
cial ambassador to the Vatican. . . .” 

Archer noted that the same pro- 
posals had been drafted by POAU in 
1955 for presentation at the scheduled 
—but subsequently suppressed—hear- 
ings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights (Church and 
State, November, 1955). “History,” 
he told the candidates, “now gives 
you the opportunity to tear aside this 
shroud [of silence] and let in the 
light of day... .” 


+ 


Philippines Hierarchy 


Hails War Claims Act 


by a Philippines Correspondent 

(We thought our readers might be 
interested in this on-the-spot reaction 
to the amendment to the Philippines 
War Claims Act which was slipped 
through Congress in the waning mo- 
ments of the 84th session. The Act 
opened the door for payment of 
$8,000,000 to Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions, as well as lesser sums to non- 
Catholic institutions which may wish 
to apply. See Church and State, Sep- 
tember.) 

Last week-end while a United 
States embassy spokesman in Manila 
claimed no information pertaining to 
(the legislation) was available there, 
the Philippine hierarchy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was hailing the 
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passage of the bill which extended ad- 
ditional war damage compensation to 
religious organizations here. . . . 


Monsignor Menpin, Executive 
Secretary of Catholic Welfare of the 
Philippines, pointed out that all of 
the American Roman Catholic orders 
working here in the Philippines and 
those with direct affiliation in the 
United States had already received 
compensation under the original War 
Claims Act. With the amendment 
now passed, any religious group which 
is of the same denomination as that 
of an American religious denomina- 
tion can apply for aid. Monsignor 
Menpin pointed out that this means 
the European missionary orders with 
no American affiliation and the purely 
native Roman Catholic groups could 
now file for compensation. 


‘Adaptable’ 


Bishop de los Reyes of the Phil- 
ippine Independent Catholic Church, 
which has no American counterpart, 
has pointed out that during the occu- 
pation (by Japan) many Roman 
Catholic organizations immediately 
flew Spanish flags from their masts 
and claimed to be Spanish property. 
He wondered if these groups would 
now be eligible to receive damage 
claims from the U. S. government. 
‘The Roman Catholic Church is very 
adaptable,’ he observed. . . . 


Monsignor Menpin listed the fol- 
lowing Roman Catholic entities as 
among those which will benefit from 
the new legislation: (This is, of 
course, in addition to the many which 
previously qualified). The Archdio- 
cese of Manila, the Dioceses of Lipa, 
Tuguegarao, Nueva Sugovia, Cebu, 
Surigao, Maga, San Fernando, Lu- 
cena, and Vignan, as well as the 
Congregation of Religionists of the 
Virgin Mary, the Community of the 
Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, Insti- 
tuto de Hermanas, The Catholic 
Women’s League, the Madres Siervas 
del Espiritu, the Franciscan Sisters of 
the Immaculate Conception, and the 
Congregation of the Religionistas of 
Santo Domingo. 


(The list is admittedly partial and 
will be supplemented.) 





Two ‘Witness’ Children 
Fight School Expulsion 


For nearly three years formal 
schooling has been denied to two 
French Canadian children in the 
northwestern Quebec town of Lamor- 
andiere because their father changed 
his religion. The youngsters were ex- 
pelled from the local school when they 
refused to recite prayers to the 
Virgin Mary and kneel before her 
image, or to say the rosary and study 
Roman Catholic catechism and his- 
tory. As a convert of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, their father, Cajetan Chabot, 
considered such exercises idolatrous, 

Quebec’s Provincial Appeal Court 
must now rule on whether or not chil- 
dren so situated may be deprived of 
their right to an education. 

The school in question operated 
under Canada’s separate-school sys- 
tem with its curriculum drawn up by 
the Provincial Catholic School Com- 
mittee, and the Lamorandiere School 
Commission ordered expulsion of the 
two non-conforming pupils for in- 
subordination. The Commission then 
held that the pupils, having been ex- 
pelled for cause, were no longer sub- 
ject to Quebec’s compulsory educa- 
tion law. They were told that they 
would be welcomed back to school if 
their father would allow them to take 
Roman Catholic religious instruction 
like all the other pupils. 

In a court action last year Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses won the right to be 
considered a “Protestant” religious 
denomination, but there is no “Prot- 
estant”’ school in Lamorandiere to 
accommodate the Chabot children. 

Under the “confessional” system 
prevailing in Quebec, co-equal Cath- 
olic and Protestant education com- 
mittees and two local commissions 
function in each area where there is 
sufficient population of each group to 
require it. (See “ ‘Separate School’ 
System Has ‘Disastrous’ Effects,” 
Church and State, January, 1956.) 


+ 


To Subscribe... 


A year’s subscription to Church 
and State is yours as one of the bene- 
fits derived from the regular $3.00 
POAU minimum membership fee 
($2.00 of which is the subscription 
price). Simply check the appropriate 
box—{_] new membership [] renewal 
—then write your name and address 
in the margin below and tear out 
and mail to POAU, 1633 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., with remittance enclosed. 
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‘worship-or-Else’ Order 
Adds to General’s Woes 


“When a company or battery spon- 
sors a Church service, all officers of 
the company will attend as well as 
non-commissioned officers and spe- 
cialists of the first three grades who 
are not required for duties at the 
time of the service. .. .” 

This instruction from the com- 
manding general of Fort Carson, 
Colo., to his men recently involved 
the general in a second tempest while 
he was still under fire for an earlier 
“reduce-or-else” order which had al- 
legedly caused hardship to some of his 
soldiers. (Congressman William E. 
Hess of Ohio, having heard from a 
soldier-constituent that he had re- 
duced his weight as much as he could 
and still could not meet the general’s 
requirement, was investigating that 
problem when the second one popped 
into the newspapers. ) 

Major General Thomas M. Wat- 
lington, commander of the 8th divi- 
sion as well as Fort Carson, issued 
the order for compulsory attendance 
at church services on a “DF” (dis- 
position form), an informal method 
of communicating a command. The 
Denver Post reported on August 22: 

“A specialist stationed at Fort 
Carson told The Denver Post of the 
go-to-church ‘DF’ and said in his 
opinion it ‘is in effect an order that 
attendance at church services is no 
longer voluntary but has become 
compulsory.’ 

“The general denied this. He said 
that ‘perhaps once every four months’ 
a battery or company sponsors a 
church service at its unit chapel. He 
said Catholics are not required to at- 
tend Protestant services or vice versa, 
and that if any man or officer feels 
his conscience forbids him to attend 
a service he is excused. Mormons and 
Seventh-day Adventists, he said, do 
not have to go to services of other 
churches, nor do Jewish soldiers. [On 
this point, Thomas Jefferson took the 
position in his Virginia Bill for Reli- 
gious Freedom that even to force a 
man “to support this or that teacher 
of his own religious persuasion, is de- 
priving him of the comfortable liberty 
of giving his contributions to the par- 
ticular pastor, whose morals he would 
make his pattern, and whose powers 
he feels most persuasive to righteous- 
ness. . . .”—Editor’s note.] 

Subsequently, Religious News 
Service reported on August 27 that 
Major Gen. Watlington had an- 
nounced withdrawal of the order and 
Issuance of an amended version de- 
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signed to encourage rather than com- 
pel attendance at services. (See, also, 
“This Major Ought to Get ‘Devil,’ ” 
Church and State, April, 1955.) 


+ 


Holds Ethical Society 
Lacks Deity, Must Pay 


The explicit worship of a “personal 
God or Supreme Being or beings” is 
an essential element forming the 
basis of tax exemption for religious 
groups in the District of Columbia, 
District Tax Court Judge Jo V. 
Morgan ruled on October 22 in a 
case involving the Washington Eth- 
ical Society. The Society had sought 
to invalidate a $671.74 tax assessed 
against its property last year by Dis- 
trict Tax Assessor James L. Martin, 
pointing out that in the 80-year his- 
tory of the “ethical” movement tax 
exemption had always been granted 
by the Internal Revenue Service and 
state tax offices to the American Ethi- 
cal Union and its more than 20 affil- 
iates. 

Judge Morgan, differing with these 
precedents in his 54-page opinion, 
said that he considered “worship of 
God to be an eminent part of reli- 
gion and prayer is a chief part of re- 
ligious worship,” whereas the Ethical 
Society, in his view, “is opposed to the 
belief in and worship of any personal 
God or Supreme Being or beings.” 
The Society describes itself as “a 
liberal religious fellowship without 
creed or dogma”’ which interprets re- 
ligion “in the words of the founder 
of the Ethical Movement as the ‘en- 
deavor to embody the ideal spiritual 
order in the sphere of human rela- 
tions,’ with the admonition ‘so to act 
as to elicit the best in others and 
thereby elicit the best in yourself.’ 
...” But the judge insisted: 

“Reverence for morality, ethics 
and right living is not religious wor- 
ship.” 

For some time Tax Assessor Martin 
has been campaigning to reduce the 
heavy proportion—52.6 per cent—of 
the District of Columbia land area 
which is tax-exempt. Much of it, of 
course, is federally owned, but church 
and other non-profit groups are also 
well represented among exempt build- 
ing owners, and such organizations as 
the American Institute of Architects, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety and the St. Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Church have recently had to seek 
Congressional or administrative aid 
in efforts to secure desired tax ex- 
emptions. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals is ex- 
pected to consider an appeal of Judge 
Morgan’s decision by the Washing- 
ton Ethical Society. 


+ 


United Charities Beset 
By Church Differences 


All together, and one for all—but 
what if some of our donated dollars 
are used to spread religious beliefs 
which we do not share? This question 
has been troubling Roman Catholic 
and Protestant leaders as annual 
united charitable fund campaigns 
continue to promote the idea of co- 
operative giving. Recent incidents in 
Lorain, Ohio, and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, have dramatized the problem. 


With the sanction of Cleveland 
diocesan officials, the Lorain Roman 
Catholic deanery distributed a pam- 
phlet on September 30 in all local 
Catholic churches warning the faith- 
ful against contributing to the United 
Appeal drive because some benefi- 
ciaries of the drive would be organ- 
izations promoting non-Catholic 
“forms of religion.” Particular ob- 
jection was made to proposed aid to 
YWCA and Salvation Army building 
funds, and it was only after campaign 
authorities agreed to drop those activ- 
ities from the budget that the Catholic 
deanery relented and gave the green 
light for renewed support of the cam- 
paign by Catholics. Then, in mid- 
October, a corresponding Protestant 
attitude was made known in Albu- 
querque, where eight ministers of 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Disciples persuasions petitioned the 
board of the Albuquerque Community 
Chest to “eliminate sectarian insti- 
tutions from the United Fund” prior 
to determining the annual budget for 
next year. The eight Protestant cler- 
gymen objected specifically to inclu- 
sion of Catholic Charities of Al- 
buquerque on the ground that it 
restricted its services to Catholics and 
had been receiving budget increases 
substantially larger than those of the 
other 23 United Fund agencies. Com- 
munity Chest board members per- 
suaded the challengers to withdraw 
their petition from immediate consid- 
eration so that the 1956 drive could 
continue. In Santa Fe, five of the six 
local Catholic welfare agencies were 
excluded from the united drive, lead- 
ing the Santa Fe archdiocese to black- 
list the campaign there while at the 
same time endorsing the “great cam- 
paign” in Albuquerque. 








‘Bias’ Clause Deleted 
From Air Force Manual 


“Individuals of Jewish faith or de- 
scent are strictly barred entrance to 
and transit of Saudi Arabia.” This 
sentence, appearing in the U. S. Air 
Force Manual, was ordered deleted 
recently after protest from Senator 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, but 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York called the action “meaningless” 
because the Defense Department still 
enforces the exclusion of Jews in prac- 
tice even though the words have been 
eliminated. 


Senator Duff, on October 8, made 
public the text of his letter on the 
subject to Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson and a reply made on Secre- 
tary Wilson’s behalf by Assistant De- 
fense Secretary Robert Tripp Ross. 


Assistant Secretary Ross wrote 
that though the disputed clause had 
merely been set forth as “factual data 
to assist administrative personnel in 
correctly handling the movement and 
processing of personnel,” the Air 
Force Secretary had “directed that 
this provision be deleted immediately 
from the manual in question.” Ross 
added: “In making assignments of 
military personnel, however, the mili- 
tary departments must avoid those 
which might be likely to make an 
individual subject to embarrassment 
or to place him in jeopardy; therefore 
the assignment to Saudi Arabia of 
military personnel will have to remain 
contingent upon our success in per- 
suading the Government of that coun- 
try to accede to our wishes in the 
matter.” 


Senator Lehman, who had led in 
sponsoring S. Res, 298, which was 
modified by his colleagues and passed 
as S. Res. 323, commented publicly 
on the Duff-Ross exchange in a state- 
ment released on October 10. He 
charged that the announcement of the 
changed wording was “politics” and 
aimed at influencing the election re- 
sults in Pennsylvania. The New 
Yorker called on the Defense and 
State Departments to “get together” 
on their explanations and stop “con- 
tradict[ing] each other.” Ross’s an- 
nouncement, he observed, ascribed the 
“restrictive provision” to a “bi-lateral 
agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Saudi Ara- 
bia,” while the “Department of State 
in a letter to Senator [Henry M.] 
Jackson of Washington dated July 6 
says exactly the opposite, asserting 
that ‘The problem of the assignment 
of U. S. personnel of the Jewish faith 
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to Saudi Arabia . . . is not related 
directly to the agreement but to the 
visa regulations of the Saudi Arabian 
Government.’ ” 

During the consideration of S. Res. 
298 and S. Res. 323 POAU called on 
the Senate for favorable action and 
urged the Administration to apply the 
principle firmly in protecting Ameri- 
can citizens of all faiths everywhere 
in the world (Church and State, May, 
June and September). 


+ 


New ‘Spiritual Values’ 
Pian Voted in New York 


An extensively revised statement 
on The Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
was adopted by the New York City 
Board of Education on October 4 by 
unanimous vote, but the long-drawn- 
out struggle over the question, 
touched off more than a year earlier 
with the issuance of the Board of 
Superintendents’ Guiding Statement 
on Moral and Spiritual Values and 
the Schools (June 14, 1955), led one 
leading education editor to comment: 

“The energy wasted on debating 
how schools should teach moral and 
spiritual values should be spent in 
devising ways of enabling more 
schools to reflect such values in their 
actions.” 

In saying this, Sloan Wilson, edu- 
cation editor of The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune (and, incidentally, author 
of the best-selling novel, Man in the 
Grey Flannel Suit), was alluding not 
merely to the New York struggle but 
rather to “The ‘Moral and Spiritual’ 
Debate” in many parts of the coun- 
try. In his column of September 30 
Wilson asserted that public school 
pupils are “much more affected by 
what they see other people do than 
by anything anyone says or tries to 
teach them in the classroom.” The 
most serious threats to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of children, he sug- 
gested, arise from their being sent 
frequently “to a dingy and over- 
crowded school which no one in the 
community has been moral or spirit- 
ual enough to do anything about,” 
where they are frequently taught by 
“a tired, underpaid teacher” called 
upon to supply all the deficiencies of 
society—to make up, in short, for the 
failures of “home, community and 
church or synagogue.” “Can a school 
or college which cheats on athletic 
scholarships,” the columnist asked, 
“teach moral and spiritual values? 
How about a high school or college 
where fraternities are allowed to in- 


dulge in the most vicious prejudice 
and snobbery?” Attacking “the false 
theory that everything must be taught 
directly in some sort of special pro. 


gram,” Wilson contended: “Much 
about moral and spiritual values, good 
citizenship, emotional health, and al] 
the rest of it, can be learned in any 
well-run school, even if those phrases 
are never uttered. It is even possible 
that much about the evils of Com- 
munism and the values of the Amer- 
ican way of life can be taught in an 
old-fashioned course called history,” 


Revisions 


In its efforts to present a more gen- 
erally acceptable statement than the 
original 9-page 1955 document, the 
Board of Education deleted passages 
called in question by some groups and 
added cautionary and explanatory 
material, so that the revised docu- 
ment of July, 1956, came to 20 pages, 
For example, the original statement 
said flatly that the “public schools 
must reinforce the program of the 
home and church in strengthening be- 
lief in God,”’ whereas the revised ver- 
sion said: “Religious education and 
training are not functions of state- 
supported schools. It is, however, the 
function of the schools to be conscious 
of the various motivations that influ- 
ence human behavior and to utilize 
those means and devices suitable at 
various age levels to support the ef- 
forts of the home and church in build. 
ing good character in our children.” 
Nevertheless, the revised version still 
referred to moral values as grounded 
in “love of God” and observed that 
the “great majority of Americans be- 
lieve that God is the Author of the 
moral code.” (Dr. Joseph B. Caval- 
laro, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, had injected himself into 
the controversy with two addresses in 
June in which he had laid heavy 
stress on the religious beliefs of the 
“majority’—see Church and State, 
September. ) 


The views of 74 organizations were 
presented verbally or in writing ata 
public hearing on the revised draft 
held on September 17, and, as the 
next morning’s New York Times re- 
ported, “the Board of Education 
found that there was still considerable 
opposition to the proposed code.” On 
October 4 the code was unanimously 
adopted by the 9-member board, but 
Bronx member Charles J. Bensley 
called for further study of methods of 
implementing the guide in order to 
iron out differences among various 
groups of citizens which he said were 
not irreconcilable. 
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POAU Board Meets 
Dec. 4 in Capital 


The annual meeting of the POAU 
trustees and national advisors will 
take place Tuesday, December 4, 
at POAU national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. The opening ses- 
sion will convene at 10 A.M. There 
will be a luncheon for board mem- 
bers and then an afternoon session 
beginning at 2 o'clock. All sessions 
will be presided over by Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, president of na- 
tional POAU, or by Dr. Louie D. 
Newton, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Foundry Rally 


A significant feature in connection 
with the board meeting will be a 
public religious liberty rally at old 
Foundry Methodist Church, one of 
the shrines of Methodism in the 
United States, at 8 P.M. on Decem- 
ber 4. The speaker on this occasion 
will be Dr. Roy O. McClain, pastor 
of the great First Baptist Church of 
Atlanta. Named by Life magazine as 
one of the nation’s twelve outstand- 
ing preachers, Dr. McClain (whose 
name was inadvertently misspelled in 
our October issue) is an institution in 
Atlanta where he has been active in 
many areas of the community’s life. 


Truett Mantle 


A generation ago Dr. George W. 
Truett, the great Dallas Baptist pas- 
tor, preached a sermon on religious 
liberty which stirred the nation. This 
sermon, delivered on the steps of the 
capitol building, has become an epic. 
Now Dr. McClain comes to Washing- 
ton wearing the Truett mantle. All 
POAU members and sympathizers 
and all interested in the cause of reli- 
gious liberty will want to hear him. 


Active Year 


At the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions board members will hear reports 
of POAU’s most active year to date. 
There will be reports by the Execu- 
tive Director, the Associate Director 
and Director of Organization. Paul 
Blanshard, POAU’s special counsel, 
will describe some of his studies made 
for the organization and Stanley 
Lichtenstein will deal with the topics 
of research and the press. New and 
pressing fields of inquiry and action 
will be presented to the board. 
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Paul Blanshard recently spoke at 
large public rallies in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Erie, using as his 
subject “Public Money for Parochial 
Schools?” These meetings were spon- 
sored by the POAU Chapters in 
these cities, with the aid of the na- 
tional office. 

Glenn L. Archer, POAU’s execu- 
tive director, has appeared lately be- 
fore the Arlington Methodist Church 
in Virginia, the Colorado State Bap- 
tist Convention, Baptist Leaders in 
Norfolk and Natural Bridge, Virginia, 
and a Reformation Day service in 
Henderson, North Carolina. Early in 
November he speaks at Montpelier 
before the Vermont State Church 
Council, and before State Baptist 
Conventions in Illinois, Alabama and 
Georgia. 

The Rev. C. Stanley Lowell, asso- 
ciate director of POAU, addressed 
ministerial and church groups at 
Maryville and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Indian Head, Maryland and Frank- 
lin, Virginia. In North Carolina he 
appeared before Baptist associations 
in Winston Salem and Greensboro. He 
addressed Reformation week services 
in Sedalia and Columbia, Missouri, 
and at Chillicothe, Ohio; also the 
Chapter at St. Louis, Missouri, and 


the Missouri State Baptist Conven- 
tion at Cape Girardeau. In early No- 
vember he talks at Columbus, Ohio, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania and Plain- 
field, New Jersey, meetings. 

The Rev. John Chapman Mayne, 
director of organization for POAU, 
recently addressed the First Meth- 
odist Brotherhood of Washington, 
D. C., and appeared before a town 
meeting in Easton, Maryland where 
the county voted November 6 on the 
issue of bus transportation for paro- 
chial schools. Mr. Mayne spoke in 
behalf of national POAU member- 
ship enrollment at the Blanshard 
rallies in Detroit, Chicago, Toledo 
and Erie. He met with chapter offi- 
cials in Detroit, Toledo, and Erie. 
New Chapters have been organized 
at Buffalo, New York and Syracuse. 
The director addressed the Bingham- 
ton, New York Reformation Day 
service, and will speak at Baltimore 
and Fairfax County, Virginia meet- 
ings early in November. 


+ 


Correction 


Roger Williams, at 14, witnessed 
the burning of a dissenter at the stake 
in England’s Smithfield Plaza, New- 
gate Prison, and not on Springfield 
Green, “in colonial Massachusetts,” 
as Church and State erroneously put 
it in the September issue (page 4, 
column 3). 
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HELP SPONSOR 


the 9th National Conference on Church and State 


to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., on February 4 
and 5, 1957 in the First Baptist Church Building. 
Paul Blanshard and Bishop Kennedy will headline the 
two large public rallies. A dozen other leaders will 
participate. Sponsors receive rally reserved section 
tickets, registration and badge, together with ad- 
vance program information. 
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(Mail today to POAU, 1633 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 








Church-Inspired Police 
‘Morality’ Drive Scored 


“Socrates phrased the problem long 
ago with the question ‘Who will watch 
the guardians,.’” This observation— 
from the Censorship Bulletin of the 
American Book Publishers Council, 
September issue—aptly points up the 
danger of the current trend towards 
police enforcement of privately for- 
mulated censorship standards. 

A typical example of the public- 
private censorship technique is cited 
in the same issue of the Bulletin 
(available from the American Book 
Publishers Council, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.): “In 
Port Huron, Michigan, St. Clair 
County Prosecuting Attorney Wilbur 
V. Hamm directed all wholesalers to 
‘discontinue’ all publications on the 
NODL [National Organization for 
Decent Literature] list [of “objec- 
tionable” publications], effective Au- 
gust 15.” By this means, the literary 
and moral evaluations of a non-public 
Roman Catholic censorship group 
were given force of law through the 
action of a public official. Such a 
sub-rosa approach to law enforcement 
is bad enough, but the implications 
become even more serious when it is 
remembered that politics and theology 
—as distinguished from “morality” 
or “decency”—sometimes are the real 
bases for censorship, as in the con- 
demnations of motion pictures like 
Martin Luther, The Miracle, Letters 
from my Windmill and Storm Center 
(Church and State, March and Sep- 
tember, 1956, July, 1952 and other 
issues). 

This problem was implicitly recog- 
nized by the Will County (Illinois) 
Ministers Association when it adopted 
resolutions in October which, accord- 
ing to Religious News Service, ‘“de- 
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plored the trend to film censorship 
. as exemplified in limitation ‘by 
a particular religious group’ of motion 
pictures for public showing.” Refer- 
ring to a move to have the city coun- 
cil of Joliet pass a comic-book cen- 
sorship law, the ministers “suggested 
that the city set up voluntary control 
of comic books rather than establish 
a censorship board. . . . The Rev. 
Robert Hamill, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s social relations committee, 
said he would attend the next meeting 
of the city council to explain the 
association’s attitude. .. .” 

The September Censorship Bulletin 
also carries valuable information on 
censorship developments and court 
decisions in various states, as well as 
a summary (provided by the Minne- 
sota Council for Freedom to Read) 
of a “model” obscenity statute 
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drafted by Minnesota Law School 
Professor Robert C. McClure, aimed 
at establishing orderly legal procedure 
for combatting genuinely pornogra- 
phic materials. 

Further insight into the problem 
is given by Editor John Fischer in 
the October Harper’s Magazine under 
the title, ‘The Harm Good People 
Do.” Fischer, citing statements 
against pressure-group censorship by 
Father John Courtney Murray, S. J., 
and Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, calls upon the lay 
Catholic public to repudiate the tac- 
tics of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature. “How would Cath- 
olics react,” he asks, “if, say, a group 
of Jewish laymen were to threaten 
merchants with boycott unless they 
banned from their shops all publica- 
tions which referred to the divinity of 
Christ? Some religious denominations 
believe that gambling is immoral; 
most Catholics do not, and many of 
their parishes raise considerable sums 
by means of bingo games and raffles. 
What if some Protestant sect were to 
try to clean out of the stores all pub- 
lications which spoke tolerantly of 
gambling, and to boycott every mer- 
chant who bought a raffle ticket?” 

The Harper’s editor also points out 
that reprint editions of books by Er- 
nest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
John Dos Passos, George Orwell, John 
O’Hara, Paul Hyde Bonner, Emile 
Zola, Arthur Koestler and Joyce Cary 
—and best-sellers like Mr. Roberts 
and From Here to Eternity—ate 
among the works on the boycott list 
of the NODL. 
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